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QUESTING WITH guile 
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Don’t be surprised if you meet 
an exotic, curtained Oriental 
rickshaw going to the supermar- 
ket. At Taipai, Formosa, a 2 pas- 
senger model sells for $75: a de 
luxe 3 passenger model with 
leather seats, chrome trim, con- 
vertible top and plastic windows, 
for $125. Military 
Formosa have been sending them 
home with their household goods. 
Kipling was wrong when he said, 


families in 


“Never the twain (East and 
West) shall meet.” 
6 
Two interesting tidbits come 


from India. A new law bans mar- 
riage dowries. and makes it eas- 
ier for poor Indian girls to trap 
husbands. Girls have been driven 
bank- 


because of this practice. 


to suicide and 


rupicy 


parents to 


Although a step forward. women 
restric- 
tions imposed upon them. Wid- 
owed. they're finished. Suttee has 
been abolished. but a 
forbidden to and 
live in a lower social status. 
ee 


of India still have harsh 


widow is 


remarry. must 


And the snake charming busi- 
ness of India has slithered away. 
From the dim ages past. people 
have roamed from village to vil- 
lage charming cobras with their 
reed pipes and claiming to cure 
snake bites. Now. villagers have 
learned that modern medicine is 
more potent than 


voodoo. and 


prefer the community radio to 
the charmer’s native flute. This 
has created an unemployment 
problem. So the government of 
Rajasthan has formed a co-oper- 
ative society of 16 families of 
snake charmers and settled them 
on 40 acres of land. Each has a 
small house and is being taught 
farming and irrigation. Quite a 
change--from music to muscle- 
charming to farming. 
90 

Argentina is all stirred up over 
the near extinction of the Tango. 
The young 
dancers are sliding and stamping 
to the and _ the 
cha. Brazilian importations. The 
chauvanistic 


its native dance. 


samba cha-cha- 
Argentines are be- 
seeching the government to en- 
force the law. passed in 1949, 
against the neglect of the Tango. 
This obliges all dise jockeys and 
musicians to play as many Tan- 
gos as all other types of music 
combined. Well. we’ve seen danc- 
ers two-step to a waltz, and who’s 
to say that an Argentine can’t 
dance a samba to a Tango. re- 
gardless of the music. 
*e 

A pub in London is serving 

two new space cocktails. The Cos- 


monaut has a vodka base, the 
Astronaut. a Bourbon base. You 
pay your pence and take your 


choice. Do you want to go around 
the world or just up and down? 
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{1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, 
in radio-TV speech to nation 
on his talks with Premier 
Khrushchev: “No advantage 
or concession was either 
gained or given. No major deci- 
sions were either planned or taken, 
no spectacular progress was either 


achieved or pretended.” [2] 
Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, in final 
Paris statement: “Let me... sum 


it up by saying that I think that 
neither Gen De Gaulle nor I would 
feel it appropriate to have our 
rights, statutory rights, in W Berlin 
changed by force or the threat of 
force.” {3] Former V-Pres 
RicHarp M Nixon, backing the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev talks: “As a 
result of the policies the Admin- 
istration has followed in Laos and 
Cuba, Mr Khrushchev may have 
gained an entirely false impression 
with regard to the firm determina- 
tion of the American people to re- 
sist communism’s aggressive moves 
toward world domination. Any mis- 
calculation he might have in this 
respect must be removed.” .. . [4] 
Joint Communique issued by Pres 
JOHN F KENNEDY and British Prime 
Minister HAROLD MACMILLAN: “There 
was full agreement on the neces- 
sity of maintaining the rights and 
obligations of the allied gov’ts in 
Berlin. (They) noted with satis- 
faction the agreement in Vienna 
on the need for an effective cease 
fire.” . . . [5] Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Wm O Dovuctas, at Mt Holyoke 
College commencement  erercises, 
criticizing nation’s for’gn aid pro- 
gram: “The landlords became rich 
on American aid, while the people 





you on that ? 


at the bottom 
starved. There have 
been some _ excep- 
tions, but they are 
unusual. The results 
have been tragic.” 

. [6] Sec’y of Commerce LUTHER 
H Hopces, discussing ways to pro- 
mote travel here by for’gn tourists: 
“It wouldn’t hurt to have a few 
pretty girls around that speak two 
or three languages that make peo- 
ple feel at home instead of having 
some guy who looks at you pretty 
tough and says, ‘Let’s see inside 
your bag.’” [7] Rep Wm E 
MILLER (R-N Y), newly-elected 
G O P Chmn: “I suspect that if 
we had a parliamentary system, 
there would be a resounding vote 
of no confidence in the Kennedy 
Administration. There is a helluva 
difference between a sense of his- 
trionics and a sense of history.” ... 
[8] U S District Judge Frank M 
JOHNSON, Jr, issuing injunction or- 
dering “freedom riders” to halt in 
Alabama: “Sponsoring, financing, 
assisting or encouraging any indi- 
vidual or groups of individuals in 
traveling in interstate commerce 
through or in Alabama for the 
purpose of testing the state or lo- 
cal laws as those laws relate to 
racial segregation.” . . [9] Lord 
NUFFIELD of England: “Once you 
start giving money away, life can 
become a misery. Everyone starts 
writing in.” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ABILITY—1 

Both research and general ob- 
servation show that the ability to 
learn reaches its peak in adult- 
hood; indeed it is not until then 
that deeper insights and the per- 
ception of subtle relationships can 
be achieved. This ability deterior- 
ates only very slowly during adult- 
hood, and the decline is caused 
more by disuse than by decay. In 
the fifty yrs of maturity, the in- 
dividual has the time (though he 
may not have the opportunity or 
the stimulation) to develop his 
own capacities, thereby enriching 
the social order of which he is a 
part.—CrriL O How.e, “Goals for 
1970,” Adult Leadership, 5-’61. 


AGE—Old—2 

It’s not miserable to be old; it’s 
miserable not to be capable of liv- 
ing your age.—EvUGENE P BERTIN, 
Pennsylvania School Jnl. 





APPLAUSE—3 

When prolonged applause greet- 
ed the appearance of Bishop Ful- 
ton J Sheen at a Minneapolis 
meeting, he responded, “Applause 
before a speaker begins his talk is 
an act of faith. Applause during 
the speech is an act of hope. Ap- 
plause after he has concluded is 
an act of charity.”—Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


AUTOMOBILES—4 
Americans appear less interested 
in big, expensive cars. The com- 


pacts are taking over more of the 
mkt as car buyers become more 
economy-minded. Getting a new 
model each yr seems to be losing 
some of its appeal. With the money 
saved, people are buying boats, a 
second house or taking a vacation 
to Europe.—‘Will The ’60s Soar 
After All?” U S News & World 
Report, 5-29-’61. 
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BOOKS—Text—5 

The days are passed when som- 
bre, cloth-covered textbooks with 
closely printed pages made studies 
seem like a punishment rather than 
a quest for knowledge. That, at 
least, is the impression given by a 
recent exhibition in London where 
textbooks from several European 
countries revealed the many quali- 
ties of good modern publications 
with their attractive covers, pro- 
fuse illustrations and clear typog- 
raphy. Among them was a manuel 
on architectural geometry with 3- 
dimensional diagrams. Seen through 
red and green glasses, the trape- 
zoids, rhomboids and _  parabolas 
stand out like models from the 
pages.—_UNESCO Courier. 


CANADA—6 

The size of the private American 
investment in Canada is little real- 
ized by most Americans. Of the 
$44.8 billion of U S private invest- 
ment abroad, $15.8 billion is in 
Canada, or 35 per cent of the to- 
tal—L L L GOLDEN, “Canada: An- 
gry Good Neighbor,” Saturday Re- 
view, 5-6-'61. 


CHARACTER—7 

It is a good thing for every life 
to have its roots in a home where 
there are constructive influences 
that make for stability and char- 
acter. It is a good thing for every 
growing life to be sustained by the 
faith of older folk with whom life 
is shared. — Rev MorGaANn PHELPS 
Noyes, “The Bible in the Home,” 
Pulpit Digest, 5-’61. 


CHARITY--Christianity—8 

Charity begins at home. Chris- 
tianity should begin there also.— 
CarEY WILLIAMS, Publishers Syndi- 
cate. 


CHILDREN—Books—9 

A lst-grader we know recently 
received in her mail, along with 
the usual invitations to birthday 
parties, what appeared to be an 
old-fashioned chain letter. How- 
ever, instead of sending cash to the 
last address on the list, she was 
asked to send a children’s book.— 
Publishers’ Wkly. 


COMPETITION—10 

The greatest power for the bene- 
fit of mankind is the free mkt 
with its open competition. Within 
its structure is the smoothest and 
wisest regulator of human endeav- 
ors. In addition, it is self policing. 
Individual as well as group gain 
comes because it reduces indolence, 
demonstrates the value of disci- 
pline and dependability, teaches 
good principles and tends to build 
competency.—RALPH E LyYNE, Scan- 
dal Sheet, Graham (Tex) Rotary 
Club. 


CONSERVATISM—11 

There are some who seem to 
think that conservatism is a pro- 
duct of temperamental slowness. If 
your mind or reflexes don’t work 
as fast as other people’s, then you 
must be a conservative. 

But this is far from my image 
of the conservative. A conservative 
in my view is a man who may be 
behind the times or up with the 
times, or ahead of the times. It all 
depends on how you define the 
times.—RIcHARD M WEAVER, Univ of 
Chicago, quoted by Sen Barry 
GoLpwatTeER, Denver Post. 
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By Les Carpenter 





At his National Press Club ap- 
pearance here after his recent trip, 
Vice-Pres Johnson was asked if he 
visited any country where they 
hadn’t heard of Texas. Laughing, 
Johnson said: “I don’t know. I 
spent so much time talking about 
it, I didn’t inquire.” 


“ ” 


Statehood brought Eskimos un- 
der game laws, imposing a bag lim- 
it and putting many of their fam- 
ilies on a no-meat diet. “Why do 
citizens of the U S make these 
laws?” one Eskimo asked in a let- 
ter to a New Mexico Congressman. 
“God makes things to eat. We do 
not kill wildlife just to be killing. 
We do not waste ducks and geese.” 


“ ” 


GOP wits who still have not got- 
ten over President Kennedy’s elec- 
tion, contend now that his father, 
Joseph P Kennedy, in an effort to 
preserve peace “has decided to buy 
the Kremlin, too.” 


“ ” 


The Belgian Embassy here has a 
unique vacation plan, figured on 
age rather than length of service. 
Each employe gets two weeks, plus 
one additional day for each five 
years of age above the age of 20. 
As one employe observed: “On the 
records here, a woman gives her 
correct age.” 


” 
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DIET—12 

The U N recently took a survey 
of the diets of the three billion 
people now living in the world and 
discovered that four out of five— 
80%—of the entire human popula- 
tion have never had, and will not 


have in the foreseeable future, 
what a North American family 
takes for granted as a good sq 
meal. — RicuHarp L Tosin, “Vital 
Statistics, 1961,” Saturday Review, 
5-27-61. 
DOUBT—13 

Worry affects the _ circulation, 


heart, the glands, the whole nerv- 
ous system and profoundly affects 
the heart. I have never known a 
man who died from overwork but 
many who died from doubt.—Nor- 
MAN Dovuctas, Forbes, 5-15-’61. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KITS—14 
Living-room learning is the lat- 
est of America’s do-it-yourself 
kicks. All it takes is a record play- 
er, the will to learn and that set 
of platters that was created to 
teach you anything (almost) you 
want to learn—be it ballet or bon- 
go, Chinese or cha cha cha, typing 
or tap dancing . . . somebody has 
put it on wax. Over 50 mfr’s are 
in the business of recording such 
interesting sounds as the dits and 
dahs of Internat’l Morse Code, 
Russian vowels and rough systolic 
heart murmurs. You can get $400 
worth of golf secrets on one long- 
playing record that sells for just 
under $4—not bad at a penny a 
secret! A complete 40-lesson course 
in the Russian language is avail- 
able on a set of records that sells 
for $9.95——Ep Nanas, “Look What 
You Can Learn from Records!” 
Mechanix Illustrated, 4-’61. 





Lloyd V Berkner, 
man of the Space Science Board of 
the National Academy of Science, 
has a new mission—the organiza- 
tion of the Graduate Research 
Center of the Southwest. In an ar- 


scientist, chair- 


ticle, “Renaissance of the South- 
west,” in the current Saturday Re- 
view, he describes this new enter- 
prise to upgrade a backward region. 

He points out that prior to 1930, 
graduate education was required to 
fill only intellectual needs of a 
scholar. During WW II and the 
period to the 60’s, a radically dif- 
ferent biochemical and mechanical 
understanding of things and man 
has come about. The atom bomb, 
jet plane, rockets, electric compu- 
ters and space flight have become 
commonplace. The new _ science, 
showing how to do things better, 
has produced a revolution in indus- 
try, new materials, methods and 
products. 

Men must have more technologi- 
cal education. A man not educated 
to his fullest capacity to live in 
this age is a loss to his commu- 
nity. Regions lacking such educa- 
tional facilities will be poor and 
unemployment there high. The Far 
West and the Northeast have ade- 
quate centers of learning. The 
Southwest does not, but has a huge 
reservoir of young men and women 
who can be trained to the advant- 
age of the region. 

The organization of the South- 
west Graduate Center is the result 
of the mobilization of these states 
to correct this lack. A campus site 
has been chosen between Dallas 








and Ft Worth. Many colleges in 
the area are cooperating to expand 
graduate opportunities. Diversity 
will be stressed, each to fulfill its 
part in the regional plan to pro- 
vide the brain power to develop 
new technological opportunities for 
employment. 

Totalitarian endeavors to bury 
us through scientific supremacy 
must not be permitted. The South- 
west is about to rise to this chal- 
lenge of the advantages that flow 
from a command of ideas. Judging 
from the long list of scientific 
achievements of Dr Berkner, this 
master spirit will bring hope and 
accomplishment to the educational 
wastelands of the Southwest. 

Turning to the lighter side of 
life, we find in the Harmonizer, 
which is devoted to the interests of 
Barbershop Quartette Harmony, 
that America is indeed musical. 
Nine million children are getting 
musical training in schools and 
private instruction. There are 250 
schools offering degrees in music. 
A School of Jazz with a chair of 
Jazz Composition has just been 
established in Lenox, Mass. It is 
estimated that 31 million Ameri- 
cans are tinkling, tootling, scrap- 
ing, strumming and singing. Were 
Walt Whitman alive now, he'd 
probably add to “I Hear America 
Singing,” “and making music.” 
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EDUCATION—15 

Education is no longer the privi- 
lege of a particular class. Anybody 
can learn to read and write. Read- 
ing provokes thought. Thought pro- 
vokes questioning and questioning 
provokes discussion out of which 
answers sometimes come, whether 
the discussion be concerned with 
life, death, sex, religion or politics, 
and these answers, right or wrong, 
must be taken seriously —SHELAGH 
DELANEY, “Never Underestimate 18- 
Yr-Old Girls,’ N Y Times Mag, 
5-28-’61. 


ENEMIES—Little—16 

The world is a spiritual jungle 
in which we all are traveling. In 
it we find that it is not the big 
enemies in which we stand in the 
greatest danger of losing our self- 
control, but the little things that 
lurk in the dark recesses of our 
nature: poisoner of the blood, the 
temper uncontrolled, the unruly 
tongue which shoots out the venom 
of bitter words, the lust for for- 
bidden things, the foolish or in- 
jurious word, the unholy thought, 
the wasted moment.—‘Price,” Me- 
giddo Message, 4-29-’61. 


EXPEDIENCY—17 

When virtue is lost, benevolence 
appears; when benevolence is lost, 
right conduct appears; when right 
conduct is lost, expedience appears. 
Expediency is the mere shadow of 
right and truth; it is the begin- 
ning of disorder. —— Lao-Tse, New 
Outlook. 
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EXPERIENCE—18 

Yrs bring experience and exper- 
ience is an essential ingredient of 
wisdom.—Recreation. 


FACTS—19 
Facts are hard to come by but 
they have the invincibility of dia- 


monds and so we tend to be be- 
guiled by what is paraded as fact. 
—N Y Times. 


FAILURE—20 

Failure is a cloud that floats be- 
tween man and success, shielding 
him momentarily from the blister- 
ing rays of pride—Wm A Warp, 
Scandal Sheet, Graham (Tex) Ro- 
tary Club. 


FAITH—21 

We tend to think of faith as a 
retreat from adventure. An older 
man once told me that there were 
times in his life when the tensions 
of business and of family responsi- 
bilities became overwhelming. On 
such occasions he used to like to 
go to bed, have his wife bring him 
crackers and warm milk, and then 
pull the covers up around his ears. 
Faith is often thought of as this 
kind of withdrawal into snug, warm 
security the old, familiar 
hymns, soft words of inspiration 
and comfort, and reassurance of 
the old affirmations—Rev JoHN 
W VAN ZaANTEN, “The Adventure of 
Faith,” Presbyterian Life, 6-1-’61. 


FREEDOM—22 

Freedom is not a gift conferred 
upon a grateful people by a wise, 
paternal gov’t. On the contrary, it 
is a value each individual must 
nourish in his everyday life and 
compel his gov’t to safeguard. 
LEwiIs Paut Topp, “Freedom and 
Dignity,” Social Education, 5-’61. 





Quile scrap book 


. . . “let independence 
be our boast” 


Now, as never, on this Fourth 
of July, we need to rededicate 
ourselves and our country to 
the principles of independence 
and liberty. Now when enemies 
of freedom beset us on a wide 
periphery, and peoples of other 
lands, newly awakened, are 
struggling for this inalienable 
right of man. Cecil B de Mille 
stated it thus—it bears repeat- 
ing: 


“The world is 
what we have, 
wealth like ours, but also for 
the freedom and_ enterprise 
that produced our wealth. God 
has sown that hunger for free- 
dom in every human heart— 
and then He planted the wheat 
of freedom here in America 
and gave us hands to reap it, 
and make it bread for all man- 


hungry for 
not only for 


kind. And our work is not 
done, nor may we take our 
rest, as long as anywhere in 


the world a human being hun- 
gers for liberty and is not fed.” 





J 
 ) 


GOLDEN RULE—23 

There is gold in the golden rule 
for the man who does not estimate 
others by the rule of gold.—ELMER 
G LETERMAN, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


GOOD—FEvil—24 

It all boils down these days to 
our choice between Good and Evil; 
between Right and Wrong; be- 
tween God and the Devil. Which? 
—WAYNE GOBLE, Automotive Serv- 
ice Dealer News. 


GOV’T—25 

“The gov't” is not “they,” it is 
“we.” It’s not a spector of imper- 
sonal power, it is a symbol of our 
mutual involvement.—Overview. 


HONEST Y—-26 

Most people are so honest that 
they can’t be induced to welsh on 
a contract without first consulting 
their lawyer—Counselor, hm, Se- 
curities Acceptance Corp’n. 


HUMAN BEINGS—27 

A human being is an ingenious 
assembly of portable plumbing.— 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.LeEy, Today’s 
Health. 


HUMILITY—28 

On the rd back after the Depres- 
sion I learned through experience 
that the foundation of a life, or a 
business, begins with humility. 
“Know thyself” is no mere plati- 
tude; it is common sense. In the 
competitive hustle and bustle of 
the times it is not easy to take 
time to assay our weak points. Yet 
the man who disciplines himself to 
this periodic inventory is much 
more likely to approach other men 
in a spirit which will invite good- 
will and confidence. Perhaps if 
enough of us tried it we would 
launch an epidemic of confidence 
and goodwill which would encircle 
the world.—J C Penney, “Only the 
Disciplined Are Free,” Rotarian, 
6-’61. 
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... “dear friends and gentle hearts” 


A boy, Stephen Collins Foster, 
born on July 4th, 135 years ago 
in Pittsburgh, with melody in his 
heart, was America’s first major 
composer. He was a singer, musi- 
cian and a composer while still a 
child. He had no talent for busi- 
ness and his personal life was un- 
happy. He died poor, sad and alone. 
But during his short life he put 
songs into the hearts and on the 
lips of millions of people. Songs of 
the South which he loved and 
knew from his stay at the home of 
Judge Rowan in Kentucky, me- 
morialized in his song, “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” 

There are statues to him in many 
states, a Fosteriana library in Pitts- 
burgh, and the “Old Kentucky 
Home” belongs to the state. But 
his real memorial is in the hearts 
of those who sing his songs, espe- 
cially “The Old Folks at Home.” 
The Suwanee River flows through 
the land of memory, everybody’s 
heart turns back there. 


“Way down upon the Suwanee 
River 

Far, far away, 

There’s where my heart is turning 
ever 

There’s where the old folks stay. 

All the world is sad and dreary 

Everywhere I roam, 

Still longing for the old plantation 

And for the old folks at home.” 
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IDEAS—-29 

We must treat ideas somewhat 
as though they were baby fish. 
Throw thousands out into the wa- 
ters. Only one handful will survive 
but that is plenty. — ANNE HeEy- 
woop, Forbes, 4-15-’61. 


IGNORANCE—30 

Ignorance is an unhappy human 
condition in which all of us share 
much too richly. Ignorance that 
does not know itself to be ignorant 
is not only an unhappy but an un- 
pleasant condition. Loudly opin- 
ionated ignorance is an intolerable 
one.—JOHN ClarpDI, Saturday Re- 
view. 


INDUSTRY—31 

Man’s progress has been en- 
riched by industry but industry de- 
mands less and less of man.—Wm 
B Baker, Bell Telephone Lab’s, 
quoted by CLEVELAND Amory, Sat- 
urday Review. 


LAW—32 

Laws are not masters, but serv- 
ants, and he rules who obeys them. 
—EvuGENE P BERTIN, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 


LEADERS—Leadership—33 

One of the marks of a successful 
leader is the habit of expectancy. 
—ARNOLD H GLaAsow. 


LIFE—34 

Life is a massive depository. 
From countless sources have come 
the investments that have been 
poured into the life of each of us. 
Count what we have because of our 
parents, and their parents, and 
those before them. Recognize the 
assets of life that are ours because 
of our friends. How unselfishly 
have they given us so much in life. 
—C SYLVESTER GREEN, “Stewardship 
.. . Here and dereafter,” Southern 
Baptist Brotherhood Jnl, 7/9-’61. 





Week of July 2-8 


July 2—Shiv’ah Assar B’Tammuz, 
Jewish holiday. Fast of Tammuz— 
17th month of Hebrew year. . . 185 
yrs ago (1776) the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia passed 
Richard Henry Lee’s resolution de- 
claring the United Colonies free 
and independent—the official Dec- 
laration of Independence. . . 185 


yrs ago (1776) the colony of New 
Jersey conferred suffrage upon 
women. . . 80 yrs ago (1881) Pres 


James A Garfield was shot in a 
railroad station in Washington... 
35 yrs ago (1926) the U S Army 
Air Corps was created. 


July 3—20 yrs ago (1941) Joseph 
Stalin, during the German inva- 
sion of Russia, ordered _ the 
“scorched earth” policy in occupied 
territory. 


July 4 — Fourth of July, Inde- 
pendence Day. On this day in 1776 
the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia adopted the Declaration of 
Independence. It was signed by 
John Hancock, the president. 
135 yrs ago (1826) on this 50th an- 
niversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
2nd and 3rd presidents of the U S, 
John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, died. . . 135 yrs ago (1826) b 
Stephen Collins Foster, composer 
of songs America will always sing. 
Enscribed in the Hall of Fame (see 
GEM BOX). 130 yrs ago (1831) 
James Monroe, 5th pres of the U S, 
died. . . 15 yrs ago (1946) the Phil- 
ippine Republic established after 
47 yrs of U S sovereignty. 





July 5—160 yrs ago (1801) b Da- 
vid G Farragut, the lst Admiral of 
the U S Navy. 150 yrs ago 
(1811) Venezuela declared its in- 
dependence of Spain, 1st South 
American country to do so. 


July 6—130 yrs ago (1831) b Dan- 
iel Colt Gilman, American educa- 
tional leader and writer. He was 
the 1st pres of Johns Hopkins and 
one of the founders of the School 
of Medicine. 


July 7—115 yrs ago (1846) Com- 
modore J D Sloat of the U S Navy 
raised the American flag at Mon- 
terey on the surrender of the Mex- 
ican army, and proclaimed the an- 
nexation of California by the U S. 


July 8—340 yrs ago (1621) b Jean 
de la Fontaine, French poet and 
author of the famous Fables. . . 185 
yrs ago (1776) the Declaration of 
Independence was read by Col John 
Nixon to the people for the Ist 
time at Independence Square in 
Philadelphia, as the Liberty Bell 
tolled. . . 165 yrs ago (1796) Thom- 
as Pickering, Sec’y of State, issued 
the 1st passport to an American 
citizen for foreign travel. . . 65 yrs 
ago (1896) Wm Jennings Bryan 
made his famous “Cross of Gold” 
speech at Chicago, pleading for a 
silver money policy. 
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MAN—35 

What finally determines the 
wealth of nations is the release of 
the energies of man.—Jas WEBB 
Younc, Printers’ Ink. 


MATURITY—36 

Most people seem to be under the 
impression that maturity is a com- 
modity that comes to you along 
with the Key of the Door all 
wrapped up in a gay paper parcel 
on the day you reach 21. It isn’t. 
A person at 30 is no more mature 
than at 18. He is more experienced, 
but that is a different thing alto- 
gether.— SHELAGH DELANEY, “Never 
Underestimate 18-Yr-Old Girls,” 
N Y Times Mag, 5-28-’61. 


METHODS—37 

Every new method developed by 
the mind, although creating a new 
power, also creates a new prison. 
We must be able to control our 
methods so they do not enslave us. 
— Rev Father Rosert J HENLE, 
graduate dean St Louis Univ, De- 
troit Free Press. 


MODERN AGE—38 

Every generation produces its ex- 
ceptional artists and scientists, but 
all young people today with a stack 
of newspapers, mag’s, a radio, free 
public libraries, television, films 
and theatre to draw on, and all 
geared up to keeping them in- 
formed, are probably more aware 
of the beauty, ugliness, cruelty and 
injustice of the world than ever 
before. — SHELAGH DELANEY, “Never 
Underestimate 18-Yr-Old Girls,” 
N Y Times Mag, 5-28-’61. 
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MOON—39 


Earthman’s present picture of 
conditions on the moon is very 
grim indeed: Dry, airless, bitter 


cold during the lunar night, boil- 
ing hot in the lunar day, the moon 
will offer no comforts to the first 
man who lands there.—Newsweek. 


ORIGIN—Spilling the Salt—40 
Superstitious folks regard spill- 
ing the salt as a sign of bad luck. 
The idea comes from the painting 
of the Last Supper, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in which Judas is shown 
spilling the salt on the table—Grit. 


PERSISTENCE—41 

Nothing in the world can take 
the place of persistence. Talents 
will not! Nothing is more common 
than unsuccessful men with talent. 
Genius will not! Unrewarded gen- 
ius is almost a proverb. Education 
will not! The world is full of edu- 
cated derelicts. Persistence and de- 
termination alone are omnipotent. 
The slogan “Press on” has solved 
and always will solve the problems 
of the human race.—Trained Men. 


POLITICS—Education—42 

Instead of worrying about get- 
ting politics in education we ought 
to be trying to get some education 
in politics. — Scandal Sheet, Gra- 
ham (Tex) Rotary Club. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—43 

No truly Christian minister 
preaches himself. For Jesus once 
said, and still says, “He that hear- 
eth you, heareth Me.” Therefore, 
as you sit in your pew and the min- 
ister begins to preach, let the man 
in the pulpit fade from your view, 
and hear no one but Jesus only. 
That is the way to listen to a ser- 
mon.—OswaLp Rlegss, “How to Lis- 
ten to a Sermon,” This Day, 6-’61. 
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Pres Kennedy, at this writing, is 
landing in London to report on his 
talks with Pres De Gaulle. His wel- 
come in Paris and Vienna was a 
triumph. Khrushchev got a mark- 
edly cool one. 

From Paris the only sure thing 
reported is a determination to stand 
firm on Berlin. But the general 
impression is given that a clearer 
understanding between the two 
leaders was achieved. 

The parley with Khrushchev at 
Vienna ended with a hope that the 
situation in Laos can be solved. 
Khrushchev agreed that a cease 
fire should take place. But no pro- 
gress on Berlin, nuclear testing, or 
the future of the UN was made. 
Neither budged on any important 
points. Khrushchev also agreed 
that miscalculations could be dan- 
gerous. It is known that Pres Ken- 
nedy is disappointed and the gen- 
eral expectation is that there will 
be trouble over Berlin. A statement 
from Moscow says it was a good 
beginning for future relations. 
However, the U S is increasing its 
fire power in Berlin. There are not 
enough forces there to hold it 
against a Communist attack, but 
this immediate stepping up of de- 
fensive power is indicative of U S 
intention to hold Berlin. 

Pres Kennedy sent emissaries to 
report to De Gaulle and Adenauer 
the results of the meeting while 
he, himself, visits with Macmillan 
in London. 

Journalists who have learned 
nothing except the social side of 
the visit characterize it as a “no 
negotiations and no _ discussions” 


“the-Times 





conf, only a “do-nothing but lot- 
of-talk summit.” 

The upheaval in the Dominican 
Republic has brought a new prob- 
lem for the U S in the Caribbean. 
Diplomatic relations were broken 
with this country in August, 1960, 
because of Trupillo’s disregard of 
human rights. Originally he was 
supported by the U S hoping that 
he would bring a democratic gov’t 
to his country. But he became a 
ruthless dictator who “lived by 
the sword, and died by the sword.” 

The U S has not recognized the 
young Trujillo as head of the gov’t. 
The fear that a vacuum will de- 
velop into which the Communists 
will move has caused the U S to 
dispatch warships and fighter 
planes into the Caribbean area 
Castro now shouts that the U S 
will invade the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

Adlai Stevenson has left on a 17 
day visit to South American coun- 
tries to promote goodwill. The U S 
is especially anxious about Vene- 
zuela, which may be the real tar- 
get of the Communists. If this 
prosperous oil-rich country is tak- 
en by the Communists all Latin 
America may be lost. Pres Kennedy 
has a dangerous world situation 
with which to cope. 
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Some express their inner rage 
With beards, becoming Beat- 
niks; 
Others, keeping anger in, 
Gain weight. . . They are the 
Eatniks. 
—D E Twiccs. 
44 
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REFORMATION—45 

A man who has reformed him- 
Self has contributed his full share 
towards the reformation of his 
neighbors. — NorMAN DOUGLAS, 
Forbes. 


RELIGION—46 

Religion should enable a man to 
enter into alliance with powers 
greater than himself. — ARTHUR C 
WICKENDEN, “Religion Can Be Use- 
ful,” Science of Mind, 5-’61. 


RUSSIA—Russians—47 

Young people growing up in the 
Soviet Union find it hard to imag- 
ine a time in the country’s history 
when able-bodied men and women 
were declared “in excess” because 
there was not enough work to go 
round. Today’s high school or col- 
lege graduate assumes as a matter 
of course—more than that, as a 
matter of rizght—that there is a job 
waiting for him, one for which he 
is trained and one in which he will 
be able to use his training produc- 
tively for himself and the commu- 
nity. He takes it for granted—also 
as a matter of right—that there 
will be a job for him just as long 
as he is willing and able to work.— 
MrikuHatL SONIN, Economist, “Coun- 
try of Full Employment,” U SS R, 
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SALESMANSHIP—48 

The ethical image of competition 
as set forth by a company in its 
sales promotion and adv’g policies 
sometimes does more harm than 
good—harm to its good name and 
ultimately to its net profits. The 
mere selling of goods can be car- 
ried out by any crook: it takes an 
organization with integrity to main- 
tain such good customer relations 
that its word, spoken or written, 
rates as high as its financial bond. 
—H A Toutmin, Jr, Rotagraph, 
Fort Worth (Tex) Rotary Club. 


SCHOOLS—49 

The school is one of the agencies 
of society that helps to determine 
the direction of the expression of 
personality in character.—PERcIVAL 
M Symonps, Teachers College Rec- 
ord. 


SPACE AGE—50 

A new type of spacecraft antenna 
fashioned from plastic bags and 
ordinary aluminum foil has been 
developed by an aerospace com- 
pany. The antennas are designed 
to fold into a small compact pack- 
age and then to unfurl and inflate 
once the vehicle is in space. Made 
from clear Mylar film such as that 
used for food bags or from alum- 
inum foil reinforced by Mylar film, 
the antennas are produced in a 
wide variety of designs.—Aerospace, 
hm, Aerospace Industries Ass’n of 
America. 


SPACE TRAVEL—51 

Martin Co geophysicists say that 
heavy shielding will not be neces- 
sary to protect space travelers from 
radiation. Apart from minor spot- 
shielding, they predict, the vehicle’s 
shell and its equipment will pro- 
vide adequate protection.—Missiles 
& Rockets. 





TEENAGERS—Discipline—52 

One problem of our affluent so- 
ciety is that parents have given 
everything to their teenagers ex- 
cept understanding and discipline. 
Parents do not know how to limit 
their generosity. This generosity is 
carried over into the elaborately 
beautiful and terribly expensive 
high school plants being built 
throughout the nation. Nothing 
dare be denied the adolescent!— 
American Lutheran. 


TENSION—53 

An Italian scientist visiting 
America was being shown thru a 
large milk bottling plant when a 
pipe sprang a leak and milk spurt- 
ed in all directions. Immediately 
one man calmly turned off the 
main valve, another repaired the 
leak. 

The Italian visitor was dumb- 
founded. “In my country,” he said, 
“everyone would have run around 
shouting; nobody would have 
thought of turning off the main 
valve until everything had been 
covered with milk. They would 
have had a wonderful time and 
talked about it for the rest of the 
day.” He shook his head: “That’s 
the reason you have so many nerv- 
ous breakdowns here—you don’t let 
yourselves go!’”—Capper’s Wkly. 


TIME—54 

One of the greatest adjustments 
we must make is learning to live 
by the clock and the calendar. To 
the small child, an hour can be an 
eternity if he is lost and alone, or 
it can be a split second if he is do- 
ing what he enjoys most. To adapt 
ourselves to the factor of time 
without damaging our entire out- 
look isn’t always easy. — Terr M 
Hatt, “Molehills or Mountains?” 
Science of Mind, 5-’61. 


The four merry huntsmen nev- 
er came back. 
When they set out, as high 
as a steeple, 
They were loaded for bear, but 
they met, alack, 
A bear who was loaded for 
people. 
—ETHEL JACOBSON. 
55 





99 
WOMEN—56 

Women have become such an in- 
tegral part of the American econ- 
omy that it would collapse like a 
slit bellows if they returned to the 
hearthside. — JOHN HENRY CUTLER, 
author, Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une. 


WORDS--57 

Words form the link of commu- 
nication between people—they can 
bring understanding or misunder- 
standing according to how they are 
interpreted, or used. It should be 
the object of each reader to con- 
tribute towards understanding by 
reading with an open mind, by 
probing deeper than the surface of 
things, and of each writer to seek 
truth and not peddle propaganda. 
—Prime Minister HENDRIK F VER- 
WoERD of S Africa, S African Scope. 


ZOOS—58 

Everyone knows that to have a 
zoo you have to have animals; but 
what few people realize is that to 
have a proper zoo you also have to 
have people. .. What a zoo needs 
for the meagerest possible begin- 
ning, is one animal and one per- 
son for the animal to look at. 
Naturally, the more animals, the 
more people they need to keep 
them amused.—Newsweek. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 
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“Save-More Market,” said the 
voice on the other end of the line. 

“T'll say you do,” said Mrs Smith. 
“What do you mean short-weight- 
ing my son? Do you always take 
advantage of small boys? You 
charged Lester for three pounds of 
grapes. I just weighed them and 
there’s not an ounce over two 
pounds in that bag!” 

“Mam,” sighed the grocer, “we'll 
give you a refund. But next time 
before you call, please weigh Les- 
ter.".—JAMES R MAHLER. a 


” 


At an evening worship service 
recently I was giving some impres- 
sions of my Brotherhood mission 
tour of Mexico. I told of one of 
our missionaries who travels by 
horseback to some of his churches 
and of how I accompanied him in 
Guadalajara to buy a bridle for 
the animal. 

I groped for the word “bridle” 
but couldn’t find it. Finally, I told 
the congregation I couldn’t think 
of the article he bought but I knew 
it wasn’t a saddle. After what 
seemed like minutes, I finally 
blurted out “bridle.” 

After the mtg, a man came up to 
me and said very seriously: “Son, 
are you sure you know the differ- 
ence between a bridle and a sad- 
dle?” —- CLAYTON GILBERT, Southern 
Baptist Brotherhood Jnl. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


JAMES J KELLY 


“Anything to declare, Mad- 


am?” asked the customs offi- 
cial. 
“No,” replied the traveller 


nonchalantly, “not a 

“Then am I to 
Madam,” the customs official 
spoke clearly and deliberately, 
“that the fur tail hanging down 
from under your dress is your 
own?” 


thing.” 
understand, 





oe 
47 


Congressional wags were telling 
this story on Capital Hill: 

Wag: “Have you heard the one 
about the Southern Gov who ar- 
rested 200 U S marshals?” 

Listener: “No. What’s the rest of 
the story?” 

Wag: “Well, after jailing these 
200 U S marshals, this Southern 
Gov telegraphed Pres Kennedy and 
offered to swap the marshals for 
50 busses."—N Y Herald Tribune- 
Post-Dispatch Special Dispatch. e 


“ ” 


Little June May came running to 
her grandmother holding a dry 
pressed leaf which was evidently a 
relic of days long ago. 

“I found it in the big Bible, 
grandma,” she cried excitedly. “Do 
you s’pose it belonged to Eve?”— 
Woodmen of the World Mag, hm, 
Woodmen of the World Life Ins 
Soc’y. d 








sorssrese Qilte-able QUIDSG «see 


A gentleman walking home one 
night with a blanket wrapped 
around his middle was stopped by 
a policeman who asked, “Hey, are 
you a poker player?” “Nope,” re- 
plied the man, “but I’ve just left a 
couple of guys who are.”—THEO- 
DORE RUBIN. e 


“ ” 


The old cowhand had not been 
feeling well. The first chance he 
had, he went to town for a physical 
check-up. After it was over, the 
doctor said, “You have a little lung 
trouble. Could you arrange to sleep 
outdoors?” 

“Wa-al,” drawled the cowpunch- 
er, “I been sleepin’ under the chuck 
wagon all summer, but I reckon T 
could kick a couple of spokes outa 
the wheels.”—Capper’s Wkly. f 


“ ” 


Don McBride, special ass’t to 
Sen Rob’t Kerr (D-Okla) is widely 
known for the roses he grows. A 
friend asked Mr McBride for the 
secret of his success in growing 
these beautiful flowers. 

“Why it’s simple,” he repl’d. “My 
wife has a green thumb and I’ve 
got a strong back.”—WaLTER Tro- 
HAN, Chicago Tribune Press Serv- 
ice. g 

“How is your wife?” the man 
asked an old friend he hadn’t seen 
for years. 

“She’s 
friend. 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” Then he realized 
that was not the thing to say, so 
he added: “I mean, I’m glad.” That 
was even worse. He finally came 
out with, “Well, I’m _ surprised.”— 
L & N Magazine. h 


in Heaven,” replied the 


World War III is unique in that 
it will never be mentioned in his- 
tory books.—Bos STANNARD. 

The drive-in theatre is defined 
as a place where a young man goes 
to shut off his ignition so he can 
try out his clutch—James HINEs. 

Success is relative—the more suc- 
cess the more relatives.—Tit-Bits, 
London. 

If you add just five words a 
month to your vocabulary, in a 
single year your friends will won- 
der who in the heck you think you 
are—Seng Fellowship News, hm, 
Seng Co. 

An American is a person who 
isn’t afraid to bawl out the presi- 
dent but is always polite to a po- 
liceman.—Grit. 

Sign in the window of a lower 
East Side butcher shop: “This is 
the store of Max the Knife.”—JE- 
ROME Beatty, Jr, Saturday Review. 

Virtues are learned at mother’s 
knee; vices at some other joint.— 
Rotagraph, hm, Ft Worth (Tex) 
Rotary Club. 

What a job classification those 
astronauts have! Only seven in the 
whole country, and only one of 
them with experience. — Howarp 
TrICKEY, quoted by WILL JONES, 
Minneapolis Tribune. 
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Coo’s Who 


Research by the U S Fish and 
Wildlife Service indicates that 
among doves only unmated males 
coo.—News item. 


Here is a truth I never knew 
Till now, about the doves that coo, 
A really very startling fact 


That I’m embarrassed to have 
lacked. 
But what researchers fail to say 


Is why unmated males display 

This tendency to go around 

All day with constant 
sound. 


cooing 


Does cooing mean they’re showing 
love 

each fine-feathered fe- 
male dove? 
Are they, perhaps, out for a date? 
And even, possibly, a mate? 


Toward 


Or can this cooing be construed 
As evidence of smuggish mood, 
The male self-satisfied that he 
Is unattached, untrammeled, free? 


Researchers tell us much, but still, 

In some respects their learning’s 
nil. 

To answer questions raised above, 

I fear you'll have to ask a dove. 
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A friend of ours spruced himself 
up the other day and went, full of 
geniality and exuberance, to a large 
cocktail party whose hostess was 
noted for her ability to plan such 
shindigs with warm hospitality and 
keen forethought. As the party 
crackled and grew, he and some 
new acquaintances he’d made 
moved into the bedroom, at the 
hostess’s suggestion, to lessen the 
crush in the living room. There, on 
the lady’s bed table, he saw an in- 
scription penned in firm feminine 
handwriting on a telephone pad. It 
said: Extra ice cubes YU 8-3230; 
Liquor RE 4-0085; Extra soda LE 
5-9781; Police SP 17-3100. As soon 
as possible, he left quietly —New 
Yorker. i 


There is a Swiss joke about a 
recruit which is characteristic of 
the whole nation in more ways 
than one. A young soldier, taking 
part in some military exercise, was 
hit by a bayonet which pinned him 
to a tree, so that he could not free 
himself for five hrs. At last he was 
found by a comrade who asked 
with sympathy: 


“Does it hurt?” 


The man repl’d: “Only when I 
laugh.”—Greo MIKes, “Switzerland 
for Beginners,” Manchester Guar- 
dian Wkly, 5-11-’61. j 


An army officer had a young 
daughter who always introduced 
herself to others as “Gen Taylor’s 
daughter.” 


Her mother thought this sounded 
snobbish and told her to refer to 
herself as Jill Taylor. So when she 
was asked, “You’re Gen Taylor’s 
little girl, aren’t you?” she repl’d: 
“I thought I was but mother says 
‘NO’.”—Reveille, London. k 
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entertainer: “If 


Dick GREGORY, 
you go down to Florida, and shake 
a tree, 6 oranges and 7 Cubans 


fall out.” 1-Q-t 


Wi.iLiaM L Suter, author of “The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich,” 
speaking at Western Reserve Univ 
Alumni dinner: “The Nazis we 
knew may be dead but neo-Nazis 
are very much alive. The move- 
ment remains under the surface 
because of the prosperity of Ger- 
many, but it is there. Many former 
Nazis are in high places in both 
West and East German govern- 
ments.” 2-Q-t 


“There 


“ ” 


Paut Getty, millionaire: 


should be discipline in money mat- 
3-Q-t 


ters as in all things.” 





Quote does not test any products. 


Going traveling? Here’s a new 
automatic highway flare, a push- 
button device for placing a flare 
behind a disabled car. Fired elec- 
trically from the dashboard. The 
flare is held in a short tube and 
is armed by a 22 caliber blank 
cartridge. The exploding cartridge 
ignites the flare and hurls it 25 ft 
to the rear. A metal clip on the 
flare keeps it from rolling. Write 
Gelco Enterprises, Redwood City, 
Calif. 

Make your children safe as you 
go with safety door handles. The 
car doors can’t fly open no matter 
how children turn them. Lock them 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


We only report them. 


with your ignition key and they 
spin harmlessly without interfering 
with outside handles. When chil- 
dren are not present, you can set 
them to work like ordinary han- 
dles. Specify car model and year. 
$8.50 per pair. Detroit Master Pro- 
ducts, Dept PP, 16490 Woodward 
Ave, Detroit 3, Mich. 

If you stop on the way for a golf 
game, you'll need this Golf Scoring 
cap. A score meter on underside of 
visor enables golfer to score game 
hole by hole. Sizes, small, medium 
and large. $4.98 pp. Fireside Dis- 
tributors, Dept A, 146 W 29th St, 
New York 1. 


